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Che Philanthropist. 


OVERLOADING CART-HORSES, AND AN EFFECTUAL 

MODE OF PREVENTING OR OF PUNISHING THAT 
’ SCANDALOUS AND FREQUENT PRACTICE, BY THE 
) AGENCY OF THE NEW DAY POLICE. 


= —— 
We are thoroughly persuaded that we only do 
our’ ers common justicc, in believing that they 
cannot, be indifferent to those sufferings of dumb 
animal which are too often inflicted by those to 


whose éate they have been committed. The cruel- 
ties sed on that noble and useful beast, the 
horse, afe amongst the most prominent blots on the 


characteriof the age in which we live, and they call 
loudly for that species of legislative interference 


which the late Lord Erskine laboured so long and 
Mr. 1 tt Conway, in his travels in Norway, 


Swedgn, and Denmark, draws so pleasing a pic- 
ture Of the kindness with which horses are treated 
in countsieg, that we shall here transcribe the 
— tee 
** Aw Englishman travelling in any of the northern 
including Germany, cannot fail to be struck with 
tenderness evinced by the natives for their 
than he has been accustomed to see in England. 
n, although he uses his horse weil, does 
not wise it kindly. There is a great distinction between 
these two terms; he will give it its hay and corn, but he 
will not, as a Scandinavian will, divide his loaf with it. 
Ai Englishman will see his horse made comfortable in 
the stable; but a German, a Swede, or a Norwegian, will 
sléép beside it. They seem, by their behaviour towards 
their horses, to acknowledge a common nature. No lazy 
cartels, overburdening an already burdened herse, are to 
be in the northern countries; nor have I ever, north 
of P seen one instance in which a law against cruelty 
to would have obtained a single conviction for 
ing a horse. I should be glad to have it ex- 
» upon phrenological principles, how the virtue of 
ce happens to show itself among the northern 
nationg towards horses only; for [ have not discovered 
that Geir humanity is more abounding towards their fel- 
low “ae 
fore we proceed with the article to which these 
remarks are prefatory, we shall avail ourselves of this 
opportunity of expressing our high satisfaction, at 
learming that Miss ‘Cullen, the amiable writer of 
Moraton, is about to publish a new and revised edi- 
tion of that work, which has been out of print for 
some time. The great object which this benevolent 
fappears to have had in view throughout this 
interesting novel, has been to inculcate proper feel. 
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ings towards the brute creation; and’as the work is 
eminently calculated to promote that excellent de- 
sign, it cannot be too widely diffused, nor too warmly 
recommended. 

The following suggestions for the prevention of 
harsh and cruel treatment. of draught horses has 
been prepared for several weeks, for insertion in the 
Liverpool Mercury ; from the columns of which it has 
been so repeatedly excluded, by subjects of more im- 
mediate interest, that we shall give it a place in the 
Kaleidoscope, in the hope that the mode here pointed 
out fer suppressing a erying evil may not only be 
adopted in Liverpool, but elsewhere :— 


In the Liverpool Mercury of February 2, 1827, we 
republished a pamphlet, originally written in 1809, 
by Mr. Egerton Smith and the late estimable Mr. 
Samuel Reid. They had been deputed to draw up 
a report, to be read before a society which it was 
then in contemplation to establish in Liverpool, for 
the prevention of wanton cruelty to animale. The 
failure of this attempt is to be ascribed only to the 
well-meaning zeal of some of the committee, who 
wished to direct their efforts to unattainable objects. 
It was then, as it is now, our wiskto direct the efforts 
of the society to the suppression of wanton cruelty, 
im a quarter where existing laws would give efficacy 
to such interference. We allude to the overloading 
of cart-horses, which prevails in a scandalous degree 
in this town. The by-laws, if enforced, would cer- 
tainly remedy this evil; but every day verifies the 
truth of the proverb, that “ everybody’s business is 
nobody’s:” and although a volunteer society, of fifty 
or a hundred active persons, pledged to suffer no 
instance of this abuse to pass without bringing the 
offender before the magistrates; although such a 
volunteer police would deter carters from violating 
the law, and would accomplish a great object by 
the wholesome influence of fear, yet this active 
interference of amateurs in humanity is not to be 
reckoned upon. There is, however, another much 
more cettain mode.of. accomplishing this ebject ; 
and that is, the employment of officers paid for their 
active services, and also further remunerated by a 
proportion of the fines levied upon those who violate 
the law. 

We are aware of the objection that may be ad- 
vanced against this proposal. ‘We shall be told that 
we are encouraging men to turn informers, and that 
they may perjure themselves in order to ensure their 
moiety of the penalty. 

This is an objection which may be advanced 
against the employment of informers of all descrip- 
tions, whether the objects to which they direct their 
attention are good or bad; and the same objection 
may be raised to the employment of police, or watch. 


men ; but, surely, if ever the use of interes $ 
be justifiable; it is when their object is to! 

the dumb creation, who cannot plead for themselves. 
Besitles, it would be incumbent upon informers to 
establish the truth of their charges to the satisfaction 
of the convicting magistrate. 


We have revived this subject, because, owing to a 
recent police regulation, there never was so favourable 
an opportunity as now presents itself for entirely sup- 
pressing the abominable and cruel practice against 
which we are protesting. Of late, a number of day 
police-men have been appointed; and although we 
do not know the precise nature or extent of their 
duties, what we have seen of them has convinced us 
that the innovation is highly serviceable to the town. 
Now what we would recommend is, that these day 
police should be enjoined to notiee every case of 
overloading horses, or of cruel treatment of other 
cattle, which occurs in our streets, whether near the 
quays, or elsewhere; and that, upon producing satis- 
factory. evidence of the fact, they be entitled to a 
certain sum in addition to their fixed wages. The 
knowledge that so many active spies were on the 
watch, would deter carters and others from using 
their beasts so shamefully as they now do; and thus 
the new regulation would act, as all laws ought to 
do, to prevent rather than to punish crime, 


Thus, a great and merciful object, which many 
humane persons in this town have long had much 
at heart, might be accomplished, without entailing 
any additional expense on the Corporation or the 
public; and we should wipe off a foul reproach 
which has long attached to the town. 


To prevent neglect of duty, the officers of the day 
police should themselves be subject toa penalty, on 
proof that they had connived at, oF overlooked, any 
case of abuse which it was their duty to bring before 
the magistrates. 

There is another very good and suitable office 
which these day police-men might perform, and 
that is, removing orange-peels from the parapet. 
The accidents, serious and fatal, that have been 
occasioned by leaving these substances on the street 
flags, ought to be a caution to the most heedless to 
be more careful in the disposal of the peels of their 
oranges. And, for our own parts, so impressed are 
we with the :mportance of this apparently trivial 
affair, that we never see one of these nuisances with- 
out removing it with our feet. 


In the neighbourhood of the markets the danger 
is most imminent, not only on account of the im- 
mense number of passengers, but because many of 
them carry heavy loads on their heads; and a fall 
under such circumstances, besides injuring the con- 
tents of their baskets, is particularly dangerous to 
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THE MAGNANIMOUS MOTHER. 
—< - 


(From the German of Meissner, by H. R.) 
Donna Elvira de Navarro had ranked, in her youth, as 
a first-rate beauty ; indeed, her noble countenance, her 
elegant figure, and her lofty, yet graceful deportment, still 
showed what she must have been in her prime. 
Formerly, she had excited love, wherever she appeared ; 
now, She was met with respect; and she greatly increased 
the latter feeling, by her irreproachablecondypct. She had 
been ten years the wife of Don Alfonso de Navarro, and 
a similar period had elapsed since he left her a widow.— 
The testy old nobleman had undoubtedly rendered the 
state considerable service, in the privy council of Philip the 
Third, and as the Governor of Saragossa ; but his merits 
as a husband were rather problematical. His young and 
lively consort had, nevertheless, proved a pattern of con- 
jugal attachment during his life time, and she was equally 
distinguished for her retiring modesty after his death. 
When she again appeared at court, her object was two- 
fold: she hoped to urge a lawesuit, in which more than 
one-half of her large proper'y was concerned; and she 
wished to meet with an eligible husband for her only 
daughter. The first motive of her visit was no secret, and 
the second might be tacitly inferred. 

Clara was the very counterpart of her mother, whose 

charms seemed to revive in her; and no pains had been 
spared to render her mind and accomplishments equal to 
her personal attractions. It may, therefore, be easily 
imagined how much her appearance was noticed, and how 
soon she was surrounded by crowds of admirers. Pro- 
posals of every description followed in due course; but 
Donna Elvira was in no hurry to accept any of them; and 
Clara was so much used to submit every part of her conduct 
to maternal scrutiny, that she was not likely to commit her- 
self. One individual, however, had produced a favourable 
impression upon both mother and daughter. Don Alvaro 
de Sugnez had been patronised by the Duke of Lerma; and 
when that minister was supplanted by his unnatural son 
(the Duke of Uzeda,) it would have required nothing but 
Alvaro’s approbation of that treason to make him not 
only a member of the new council, but a sharer in all the 
honours and emoluments of royal favour. He had grown 
up with the young Duke, and the latter had partly calcu- 
lated on being joined by him ; but as he looked upon 
the transaction ag very little better than parricide, he had 
been the first is warning Lerma, and the last in giving 
him up as lost. Noble as this conduct was, it could not 
please Uzeda. Don Alvaro was dismissed, and exiled toa 
wretched hamlet, at ten leagues’ distance from the capital, 
where he was derided by knaves, who formerly would have 
been proud to follow, even at the most humble distance, 
in his train. When, afterwards, Philip the Fourth, or 
rather Olivares, ascended the throne, Don Alvaro was in- 
deed recalled, reinstated in his office, and even loaded with 
praises for his constancy and firmness; but the courtiers 
thought, nevertheless, that he would always neglect the 
best opportunities for making his fortune; and although 
the minister had several times employed him in intricate 
and laborious transactions, he did not seem anxious to in- 
trust him with power, or to bestow much emolument upon 
him. 

Donna Elvira was of a different opinion ; she rejoiced to 
find, on inquiry, that the preposessing appearance of the 
man was not belied by his conduct; and she rather en- 
couraged, than checked, the rising inclination of her 
daughter, by not only doing justice to Don Alvaro in pri- 
vate, but by distinguishing him also in public, from 
the common throng of visitors. She often addressed him 


more plainly than his words. His timidity gradually 
vanished, when he found that there was a chance of suc- 
cess: he finally ventured on the expression of his feelings ; 
and Clara, unacquainted with coquetry, was not long in 
manifesting her perfect concurrence in the sentiments of 
her mother, who only wished to delay the publication of 
their engagement till after the decision of her process, 
which seemed to be in the most propitious forwardness, 
and the final settlement of which depended only on a few 
technical formalities. The sentence once pronounced, 
marriage was to follow as soon as possible ; but until then, 
secrecy was to be preserved. 

Alvaro promised compliance with this arrangement; and 
the obedience with which a true Spanish knight always 
submits to the mandates of the fair, was a sure pledge of 
his not willingly infringing that promise: but two lovers, 
on the eve of their legitimate union, will scarccay ever be 
sufficiently careful to deceive the lynx-eyed watchfulness 
of jealous rivals. Alvaro’s lips were silent, but his tri- 
umphant glances, and Clara’s modest blushes, sufficiently 
showed the true situation of their prospects. The rumour 
soon spread through town and court; and even his Ma- 
jesty himself was duly informed of the circumstance, by 
his Prime Minister and tale-bearer-in-chief. 

Clara had been more than once present at court-festi- 
vities, and her beauty had often been extolled in the hear- 
ing of Philip; but he had never taken any particular 
notice of her. Indolence was one of the chief features of 
his character, and he had, moreover, been kept fully em- 
ployed by one of the transitory intrigues which generally 
occupied his time. But when Count Olivares again alluded 
to the uncommon splendour and superiority of the newly. 
risen star, it accidentally happened that the King was 
quite disengaged; he having just grown tired of his last 
fancy, without exactly knowing what would suit him best 
for his next pastime. He therefore listened attentively to 
his favourite, whom he knew to be a good judge of female 
charms, and enjoined him to point out the young lady at 
the very first opportunity. There was, however, not the 
slightest necessity of reminding his Majesty of Clara, orof 
directing his attention towards her. He had found her out 
as scon as she entered the hall ; and he confessed, that he 
had never seen a more lovely creature. Indeed, she had 
never looked better; conscious of the fast approaching 
fultilment of her happiness, the glow of hope and bliss was 
diffused over her charming features, and her eyes beamed 
with the soft brilliancy of joyful expectation; her bosom 
throbbed with unwonted feelings, and the desire of appear- 
ing to advantage at the side of her lover had made her be- 
stow more than usual care upon her dress, which was 
equally rich and beautiful, adorned with many jewels of 
great value. No woman saw her without envy—no man 
without sentiments of hopeless affection. 

King Philip scarcely conceived how he could have over- 
looked such a masterpiece of loveliness ; his eager glances 
followed her in every direction, and it required all his con- 
sciousness of majesty and dignity to prevent him from 
giving full vent tohis unbounded admiration. Nay, even 
that recollection did not guard him against a step which 
was but trifling in itself, and yet betrayed an unheard. of 
imprudence in a Spanish monarch. It is well known that 
etiquette ruled at that time with despotic sway over Spain, 
and that the most exalted personages were precisely those 
over whom that sway exerted its greatest power. The 
masters of immeasurable possessions, Kings, in whose do- 
minions the sun never set, were regularly constrained in 
their daily proceedings: it was formally laid down what 
courses were to be served at their tables, when they ought 
to pray, to fast, to wake, to sleep, perhaps even to make 
love. Hundreds of thousands trembled in Peru at a 
stroke of their pens; and they issued the most arbitrary 
laws in Mexico; but when the Court Almanac said, ‘*this 
day his Catholic Majesty will set out for Aranjuez,” his 
Majesty did not fail to get ready as directed. According 





dance at all;) and since the young King had not yet rélin. 
quished that amusement, the honour of being his partner 
had, on that occasion, fallen upon a most respectable elderly 
lady of the Court, who was descended in a direct line 
from a great-grandson of King Pelagius. She was already 
preparing, with due soleninity, for her allotted privilege, 
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when, awful to relate, the Prince actually passed her bo tape 
without notice, presented his hand to the unsuspecting roy 
Clara, and with a friendly, yet grave, nod of highead, a 
signified his supreme pleasure to open the festivity = 

with her. ae, 





There have been battles fought, and whole provinces 
lost and won, without there being half as much sensation 
produced at the Court of Madrid, as this rash proceeding 
of the fourth Philip now excited. The political spectaclg 
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when she saw that his natural reserve was struggling with 





to these strictly prescriptive laws, it was also settled with 





of at least twenty old courtiers were nigh slipping from om = 
the noses of their noble owners, and the frames of th oe 
ladies shook as if there had been an earthquake. Tht poly he 
young ones darted glances which might have killed a ye 
basilisk, and the old ones seemed to have gathered their Alvaro, 
last remaining strength to look unutterable things: a half p or : 
suppressed whisper ran through the whole circle, ghd eal 
Olivares himself could. not quite overcome an onyinous a, fa 
stifled cough: he seemed to feel the importance of the _ 
decision, and the immense consequences which it might nearer 
produce for years to come. Could all the various:passions of that 
that then agitated the breasts of the assembly have been Alvaro 
fairly made evident, what rich subjects for stady would should | 
they not have yielded to an observer of human uature. E det 

She only, who was the innocent cause of all-this mental § 8 '8¥' 
havoc, remained quite unconscious of the faet. She ac. mone 
cepted the proffered hand of Philip, the Monarch of Spain ni 
and of America, just as she would have taken that of one her mo 
of his pages; but it was exactly this unconcerned sim- absorbs 
plicity and singleness of heart that attracted him still more. 19 
He had seen more than enough of art, but nature was — 
something new to him, and he had never been so¢much donee 
and so suddenly captivated. The few words which (in ™ * “A 
spite of etiquette) he exchanged with his partner after the B . 
dance, sufficiently convinced him that her mind was on a in-lag 
level with the charms of her person, and he had to'make impar 
great efforts in order not to betray his emotion to its fuil om - 
extent. 

When Clara returned to her seat, all bowed down to the hog : 
ground before her; ten noblemen hastened to ad¥ance a he, Mt 
chair for her, and six Duchesses contrived to squ¢eze her pas 
hand before she could get possession of it. She took.ghese b a 
demonstrations of devotion for customary civilities, and follo 
did not even think it necessary to report them to her mo- die 
ther. Elvira, however, had made her own remarks, and donc 
had watched the passing event much better than her ite his off 
experienced daughter. The extraordinary step of @he wiler 
Monarch, and the expressive language of his eyes,—the ar 
agitation of the male courtiers, and the jealousy of the . 
female ones; all, in short, seemed to her matter for the ave 
deepest consideration, but by no means of an aggeeable + : 
nature, and she saw these things in a light very different be “* 
from that in which they presented themselves to the view — 
of other witnesses. a 

Her first care at home was to ascertain the impréssions val ‘ 
of the evening on the mind of her daughter, and she had mag 
reason to be tolerably satisfied with the result of her in- bens 
quiries. Claya had no suspicion of the King’s megning, mi 
and she was pot aware of the singular deviation from im- — 
memorial custom which he had committed by daneing oF 
with her. Elvira did not think it advisable to enligliten om 
her on that subject; and when she perceived that the plea- see 
sure of having been distinguished at all had, nevertheless, unde 
caused her to overlook some slight defects in her Royai my ¢ 
partner, and to admire him a little more than he justly temp 
deserved, she lost no time in giving her judgment a pro- nobli 
per direction with regard to those points. He i 

Don Alvaro’s visit in the morning brought more serious - or 
affairs into consideration. His looks bespoke grief and 30, t 
jealousy, which he did not even attempttoconceal. Cara the'd 
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was surprised at the coldness of his salutation, and the 
abiuptness of his sentences ; but still more so at the pale- 
ness of his countenance. She questioned him on the sub- 
ject, and soon learned the cause of his troubles. With 
the openness which marks the honest man, and the fire 
which becomes a lover, Alvaro confessed to her that he 
apprehended a rival in his sovereign. Her whole reply 
was, at first, an incredulous smile; but she became more 
serious when he protested, in good earnest, that he only 
repeated’ the assertions of all the court; and she grew 
alarmed when her mother, likewise, admitted that there 
was something not altogether correct in the King’s be- 
haviour. It was immediately resolved that the Royal 
preséhce was to be avoided as much as possible, and that 
Clara should only re-appear at court as a declared bride. 
A slight illness of Elvira’s served as a pretext for their 
fot attending parties; and several invitations issued by 
Olivares, or his creatures, were declined. Few visitors 
only were admitted at their own residence; and to them 
Elvira undisguisedly avowed her formal admission of 
Alvaro, as her future son-in-law. She did not even intend 
to wait any longer for the decision of her law-suit; every 
preparation was made for a speedy marriage, and the 
blilisful day was fixed at a very early period. 
Seafaring people know, by bitter experience, that the 
nearer the port the greater the danger ; and the application 
of that remark i is but too often equally just by land. Don 
Alvaro could scarcely have thought it possible that he 
should ever fee! disagreeably affected by a message from 
Elvira ; and yet he was startled when he received a press- 
ing welt to repair to her house, at a very unusual 
moment, and when he knew that Clara was not likely to 
be present; he was, indeed, shown into the private room of 
her mother, whom he found sitting by herself, apparently 
absorbed in reflection, and supporting her head upon her 
hand. “She rose, however, as he entered, and slowly 
came to; meet him. Affliction was visible in her whole 
demeanour ; but she seemed to bear it so nobly, that his 
respelt ineteksed into veneration. 
“6 Alvaro, (she said) when I selected you for my son- 
in-law, I intended to share with you whatever fortune had 
imparted to me; but it appears that care is to be the first 
part of your dowry. Olivares has been here; he, the 
proud ‘favourite, who so seldom visits our princes, and 
who keeps dukes waiting, for hours, in his anti-room ; 
he, whp has counts and noblemen for his page’, came to 
pay hig respects to the widow of his late friend, (as he 
said,) to offer his advice and support in her process. This, 
howéver, was only the introduction to what was soon to 
follow. Count Olivares is not the man to call merely for the 
sake of civility, or to call twice for what may be accomplished 
atonce. After many fruitless attempts to make me catch at 
his offers of service, when he saw that I did not choose to 
understand any of his hints, and that Clara did not appear 
after he had twice inquired for her, nay, that I carefully 
avoided every promise of our re-appearing at court, he 
finally came forward with his observations on the delight 
whichthe King had taken in the society of my daughter ; 
on thegplendid fortune which awaited her, according to the 
boundless generosity of the monarch, who had actually 
sent him to make her acquainted with her conquest. 
Imagine my feelings, Don Alvaro, at hearing such insinua- 
tions thade to the widow of a Spanish Grandee: it would, 
however, have been perfectly useless to enter into discus- 
sions With a wretch, who is ever ready to hold up the vices 
of his master as so many virtues, and to sacrifice every 
other consideration to the maintaining of his post. I con- 
tented myself with telling him, that although I should, 
under no circumstances, sanction an illicit engagement of 
my @nly daughter, I was the less likely to be induced into 
temptation as Clara was already promised to a worthy 
nobleman, who longed to make her his legitimate spouse. 
He inquired for the name, and smiled when he heard 
vours.”==* Smiled !” exclaimed Don Alvaro.—‘* Even 
Vd the reply.) He seemed to think very slightingly of 


























inte a useless passion about it. 
was necessary, and I had the satisfaction of perceiving that 
my words were not altogether lost uponhim. He actually 
became so confused, that he forgot his part, and had re- 
course to threats, so that we separated with expressions of 
He had, however, not left me above an 
hour, when I received this precious epistle.”°—Don Alvaro 
eagerly took the paper, which she held out to him, and 
read :—= 

“T most sincerely congratulate you, Donna Elvira, on your 
having so well got through an ordeal which but few mothers 
of my acquaintance would have stood. 
joined by his Majesty to put your virtue to the test, and the 
result has proved most glorious to yourself, and highly ad- 
vantageous to your daughter. Our Royal Master has now re- 
solved to reward your noble sentiments as they deserve, and 
himself to select from among the first men of his court, and 
the most elevated of his realm, a becoming husband for the 
young lady; he therefore forbids the intended union with 
Den Alvaro, on the pain of exile, and confiscation of property 
on both sides. The measure appears to be a severe one; but 
it only appears so;—it is, in reality, the mere effect of dis- 
tinguished Royal favour, and [ have no doubt your good sense 
will speedily make you acknowledge it as such. 


mutual defiance. 


justice be not yet weary of interfering with human transac- 
tions, it surely will not delay punishing the hypocritical 
knave who durst pen such an outrage, and the voluptuous 
tyrant who could authorize it: but fare you well, Elvira! 
I want words to express my feelings; but I know my duty. 
You were willing to make me the happiest of mortals, and 
it were criminal in me to expose you to any further danger 
for my sake. 
mandate would be madness; and, though my heart may 
bleed, I release you from your promise.”—‘* But I am 
not willing to forget yours, (said Elvira.) I have made 
you acquainted with what occurred, and we have now to 
agree to our measures of defence. 
which contains our jewels, and some papers of considerable 
value; not enough, indeed, for splendour, but sufficient 
for our necessities. Are you willing to sacrifice your pros- 
pects here, and to accompany us to some distant country, 
where we may enjoy our liberty ?”—** Most undoubtedly, 
(was the reply.) With Clara’s love, and your friendship, 
the most lonely and barren spot will supply the means of 
happiness. Allow me but three days.”—‘‘ Three days! 
(said Elvira,) when every moment is precious.”—** True, 
(was the answer of the young man.) But my aged father 
lives at the distance of a long day’s journey; he will not, 
I am sure, disapprove of my resolution, and his blessing 
will accompany us. But see him I must, before I depart ; 
provide, for his safety and comfort, if possible; and, at all 
events, bid him farewell.” 


persecutions of their tormentors, by a speedy flight, she 
was so far from blaming her intended son-in-law for his 
attachment toa revered father, that she felt rather still 
more inclined to secure his happiness by all the means in 
her power; and when they were, soon afterwards, joined 
by her daughter, and she beheld the noble and affectionate 
couple, she thought no sacrifice of hers could be too great 
to prevent their separation. 


diate preparations for flight, since there was a possibility 
of their being allowed to stay unmolested ; but she would 
answer no questions, and soon after despatched to Count 
Olivares a letter to the following purport -— 


King having now been made so very plain, I am ready to 
comply with whatever his Majesty may choose to command. 
There is only one point about which I should like to be tran- 
quillized by Royal lips, and I therefore beg to request the 
favour of a private audience.” 





ic a in removing you ; but do not put. yourself 


vira’s firmness than he now was at her pliability. At first, 


I have told him all tha 


* OLIVARES.” 
** Excellent ! excellent! (exclaimed Alvaro.) If Divine 


Attempting to act in open defiance of the 


Here is a small casket, 


Anxious as Donna Elvira was to prevent any further 


She suddenly enjoined Don Alvaro to make no imme- 


«* The meaning of your communication and the will of the 


The Minister had sear¢ely been more astonished at El- 


I had only been en- 


t] he had almost suspected a stratagem; but he soon recol- 
lected that she was a woman, and that (according to his 
opinion) nothing could be more fickle than female resolu- 
tion. He hastened to his master; joked with him about 
the dying conscience of the affectionate mother; and 
pledged his head that, within a few days, her innocent 
daughter would find out the difference between a King and 
his vassal. Inthe meantime the requested audience was 
assented to in the most gracious manner. 

The King’s love was of the most ardent kind, and he 
fully expected to see it soon gratified; but still he felt 
somewhat embarrassed when he saw Elvira approach, and 
he would probably have found it difficult to address her 
first, if she had not saved him that trouble by falling at 
his feet, humbly requesting him to bear with her if she 
should express herself’ with more freedom than strict for- 
mality would warrant, and entreating him to give a plain 
answer to a very important question. 

‘* Well, (said the Monarch, whils! he raised her from the 
ground,) what have you to ask ?”—='* I beg to know (she 
replied) whether I am to believe your Minister's first as- 
sertion, or his subsequent denial? whether you wish to 
gratify a personal attachment, or to provide for my daugh- 
ter in your princely capacity ?’’ Philip hesitated, and 
uttered at last, with some difficulty, ‘* Suppose the former 
to be the case ?”—** Well, then, (said the widow,) I shall 
lead her myself to your Majesty’s apartments, with the 
only remark, that CLARA Is YOUR SISTER.” 

The King started back horror-struck, and stared at the 
speaker as he would have looked at one who had roused 
him from his midnight slumber to announce the loss of 
his throne. Elvira stood before him with down-cast eyes, 
immoveable with shame and uncertainty, and appearing 
as if she were never to speak again. Only his twice re- 
peated ** impossible!” and the question whether she meant 
to impose upon him with a fable, recalled her from her 
consternation. ‘*Oh! would it were a fable, (she sighed ;) 
oh! were I but as guiltless in my own conscience as I 
have hitherto appeared before the world! But there 
was a time when Elvira attracted as much notice as Clara 
does attract now ; and when Philip the Third felt for her 
what his son now feels for her daughter. Presents, threats, 
flatteries—Oh, spare my shame, Sire !—Enough—I was 
young, my husband was old, and your father, too, had 
an Olivares, who knew how to avail himself of favourable 
circumstances. Whilst Don Alonzo fought in France, 

and I passed my time in solitude,—enough! once more: 

the remainder may easily be guessed; but the narration 
of the particulars is not easy for one who had hoped to take 
the secret of her degradation with her to the grave. You 

see this portrait of your father; is it not a good likeness ? 
Oh! the day on which I received it was the last of my 

peace on earth! Yet, the secret is still my own; there 

was but one of my waiting-women of whom I was 

obliged to make a confidante, and she has long gone to 

her eternal rest. None but your Majesty ever heard my 

confession ; and it has now been extorted from me merely 

by the fear of my causing incest to be added to adultery. 

Clara believes herself to be the child of him who is known 

by the world as her father. Alvaro addresses her in an 

honourable manner: he has my word; ch, pray let me 

keep it. I am sufficiently overwhelmed by the conviction 

of having been faithless to my husband. Allow me, 

at least, the consolation of bestowing happiness upon my 

children.” 

Philip had, in the meantime, assumed the proud air of 

majesty, and the severe countenance of a judge. He 

bade the supplicant withdraw, and Jeave him to his reflec- 

tions, the result of which should be communicated to her at 

his own pleasure. He preserved the haughty demeanour of 

an incensed monarch, until the culprit had actually quitted 

the audience chamber. 

Olivares was sent for. The duties of a man or of a prince 

came into no consideration: but religion was at stake. 

Not that religion which enjoins moral conduct, but the 

law of the church in which the heir of the Spanish throne 
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had been instructed from his cradle, and in which the in- 
quisitors and the most bigoted monks had been his instruc- 
tors. Clara’s beauty was on the one side, but excommuni- 
cation on the other,—the gratification of lust in this world, 
but the flames of purgatory in that tocome. Philip hesi- 
tated, and Olivares half inclined towards enjoyment: but 
he recollected just in time, that if the secret were ever to 
transpire, the crime would be imputed to his counsels, and 
might bring him into collision with people who stood in 
no awe of the secular power, but would, on the contrary, 
be very happy to get him within their own, on fair grounds. 
It was therefore wisely resolved that magnanimity must 
be the order of the day; and the Count received orders to 
communicate his Majesty’s pleasure, by stating that the 
proposed marriage not only had the Royal assent, but 
that the expenses should be defrayed by the treasury ; and 
Don Alvaro was to be promoted to the very first important 
charge that might become vacant. 

This decree arrived at Donna Elvira’s just as her intended 
son-in-law was making timid, yet anxious inquiries about 
the result of her call at the palace. She handed him the 
paper after having perused it herself, and asked how he 
liked the effects of her eloquence. He was mute with 
astonishment at this unexpected and extraordinary favour, 
and could scarcely believe the evidence of his senses; 
again and again he looked at the writing, and then at El- 
vira, and at Clara: the latter only returned his wondering 
glances with corresponding surprise, and on the lips of the 
former hovered a faint, half-forced smile, which she, how- 
ever, terminated with the remark, that princely favours 
could not be too speedily profited by, since they did but 
come sparingly, and could seldom be relied upon for any 
length of time. She advised Alvaro to pay his immediate 
respects to the favourite, and also to have her own thanks 
properly mentioned where they were due. The knight 
implicitly obeyed, and all seemed to go on prosperously : 
but Olivares did not think himself obliged to keep the 
secrct. He-said indeed nothing to betray it, when he re- 
received the thanks of the family; but he allowed it to 
transpire in an indirect manner; from whisper to whisper, 
it soon spread over the whole court. The news created at 
first considerable amazement; for Elvira’s virtue had 
always stood conspicuous among the corruption of the age : 
but her slip was soon found to be extremely natural, and 
there was no want of people who boldly asserted that they 
had not been without their misgivings on that score. In- 
deed it was soon found that Clara bore a striking re- 
semblance to the late king, and that she had not a fea- 
ture of Don Alfonso de Navarro. The wonder then only 
was, how the fact could have so long escaped universal 
Notice: but whether Elvira had acted prudently, by 
making his present Majesty acquainted with the circum- 
stance, in preference to the turn which his affections would 
otherwise me to her fortune, that was a question 
which the cour did not all answer in the same manner, 
and which a considerable number declined answering at all. 

Don Alvaro had long remained in happy ignorance of 
all this precious matter for conversation. ‘The prepara- 
tions for bis nuptials had continued, and two days only 
were wanting for their celebration, when an officious, or, 
perhaps, envious, friend let him into the secret, and made 
him acquainted with Clara's origin. Convulsively and 
mechanically did the unfortunate young man grasp his 
sword; but slowly he dropped it again when his inform. 
ant named tlie source whence he had derived his intelli- 
gence, and pointed out to him the circumstances which 
confirmed it. <A terrible light was now thrown on the 
passing events: it was plain enough now by what means 
his future mother-in-law had so speedily succeeded in her 
undertaking ; the sneering equivocal compliments of the 
favourite about nob/e alliances were no longer ambiguous, 
and Don Alvaro was now at perfect liberty to congratulate 
himself on a good fortune, which so many courtiers would 
have liked to enjoy. He, however, felt only the injury 
which would accrue to his own family from such a con- 


veneration for the high character of Elvira had been so 
unbounded. Thelatter had no difficulty in perceiving the 
state of his mind, as soon as he entered ; she easily read in 


and she did not allow him to come toa formal explanation 
in the presence of her daughter. She merely asked him 
whether he had ever found cause to suspect her of disho- 
nourable conduct; and whether hé did not recollect that 
she had promised to secure the happiness of her children, 
at the risk of every personal danger and inconvenience: 
she bade him rely, for a short time, on her declaration— 
that all was right, whatever he might have heard to the 
contrary at court, or in the town; andin spite of whatever 
slander malice might invent, and credulity propagate. 

Don Alvaro did not know what to think: but there was 
something so peculiarly solemn and majestic in Elvira’s 
manner that he could not prevail on himself to contradict 
her: moreover, there was Clara, listening with all the 
charms of beauty and innocence, to what she did not seem 
to understand. Supposing she were not the daughter of 
Don Alfonso de Navarro! had she not won his love before 
he inquired into her pedigree? and was she not as lovely 
asever? Enough !—his pride gave way,and he submitted 
to be happy. 

The nuptials were celebrated with a splendour worthy of 
royal munificence. The bride was given away by the King 
himself, who took the opportunity to bestow, with his own 
hands, a peculiarly rich jewel, which he fastened around 
the neck of his dear sister, with a smile that had not been 
noticed upon the countenance of a Spanish monarch since 
time immemorial. Clara blushed deeply, without sus- 
pecting the literal sense of his words: but he withdrew 
immediately from her to address the bridegroom. He 
handed to him a paper, by which he was made governor 
of Barcelona, with the remark, that the Catalonians were 
an unruly people, and that it was, therefore, expedient to 
give them such rulers as were nearly related to the throne. 
Don Alvaro was silent;—the courtiers smiled ;—and 
Donna Elvira stood aghast, but still resolved to delay the 
catastrophe. A costly feast had been prepared, and the 
whole was to end with a ball. Philip was speaking to the 
minister, and he intended to dance once more with Clara, 
when Elvira approached him slowly, threw herself at his 
feet, and said ‘* Your Majesty’s bounty has been showered 
over my family like a fructifying rain over a parched 
country ; and yet I have that to implore from your royal 
clemency which will make it still more conspicuously mag- 

i . if granted—it is the pardon of a criminal, who 
has been daring enough to trifle with your Majesty, and 
who has the perversity not to repent of the deed committed, 
or to tremble at its consequences. The pretended confi- 
dence which I made to my Sovereign in private, and the 
substance of which has since been so openly and fully cir- 
culated, is not founded in fact. Clara is not, in the most 
distant degree, related to royalty ; she is the lawful and 
legitimate offspring of Don Alfonso de S. Navarro, with 
whose wife no other man has ever had the least familiarity. 
Ido not pretend to justify my proceeding : but I cer- 
tainly think it excusable. Anxiety for the preservation of 
his daughter's unsullied virtue was the last care that em- 
bittered the days of Don Alfonso; and even in his dying 
moments he entreated me, once more, to watch over her 
as I had always watched over myself, and to avoid the 
very shadow of danger to her purity. I most solemaly pro- 
mised compliance ; and I trust that I have kept my pro- 
mise. Sure I am that no mother ever took more pains in 
the fulfilment of her duty ; and I also believe that few mo- 
thers have been more successful. But there is no resisting 
superior power ; and when I understood from the minister, 
that both power and artifice would be employed against 
me, I determined to renounce rank, wealth, country, nay, 
honour itse¥, rather than my son-in-law.” Philip cast a 
menacing glance in the direction of that favoured indivi- 
dual; but Elvira entreated him to forbear, since Alvaro 











Rexion, and with all the pride of an insulted Spaniard he 


had, indeed, been willing to fly with Clara and herself, but 





hastened to dissolve it. His rage was the greater as his 





had not received the slightest intimation of the plan which 
she adopted afterwards ; and if he had heard of it since, 
it was entirely owing to his Majesty’s not having preserved 
as much silence as she had done herself. She would have 


his countenance that he must have learned every thing, | been happy to let her King enjoy all the glory of dis. 
‘interested beneficence; and it was only the universally 


spread rumour of her supposed frailty that now com. 
pelled her to come forward again and retract her former 
declaration. *‘*And who (said the King) is to decide which 
assertion is entitled to belief ?—how, for instance, do you 
account for the portrait of my father, which is in your 
possession ?”—** Very readily, (replied the widow ;) it was 
the property of my late husband, who used to wear it on all 
public occasions, susp 
gift had been made to him. If I have turned it to a 
use for which it was never intended, I can only plead a mo. 
ther’s anxiety for the welfare of her only child. Passion 
seemed to have got the better of your noble feelings; but 
I knew that it would prove too weak against religion and 
consanguinity, and, therefore, I ventured on an expedient 
which would injure none but myself, and which has been 
crowned with the most complete success, by preventing 
your Majesty from an abuse of influence which would have 
left everlasting cause of regret in your breast, and in which 
I am sure you will not now indulge, even if I myself Were 
to pay the full penalty of my temerity. Clara is now the 
wife of an irreproachable nobleman, and she is so with your 
public consent, which you cannot retract. You may send me 
to a convent, a desert, or aprison; but my children are safe, 
unless you mean to sully your renown by a public act of 
tyranny, at which the nation would revolt.” Elvira ceased 
to speak, but without betraying any embarrassment ; 
she only dropped her head a little, as if in passive expec- 
tation of her sentence. 

The Spanish Monarch found himself in a situation which 
probably has never been matched for singularity. He was 
unreservedly charged with being a voluptuary and a tyrant; 
he was publicly convicted of having only been impeded 
in the act of oppression by his religious fears; and it was 
made notorious that he had been deceived. Shame, 
anger, returning lust, and offended pride, were contending 
in his breast : no mortal being had ever dared to counteract 
and insult him in such various modes as this woman 
and yet he could not help admiring her Roman-like con- 
duct ; nor could he conceal to himself that any attempt 
to punish her must brand him with infamy in the eyes of 
all his subjects, nay, perhaps of all Europe. 

His struggles were great, and the more so on account of 
the numerous witnesses ; for all the guests heard fhe ex- 
planation, and Elvira had purposely chosen a moment of 
comparative leisure to make the reparation of her hohour 
even more manifest than the taint to which it had been 
exposed. In anxious wonder, and between hope and fear, 
did every spectator look at so unusual a scene; with open 
lips and suspended breathing did every one listen to what 
would be said next. The friends of Elvira beheld ber 
with pride and fear at the same time, whilst her enemies 
forgot hatred and envy to give only room to admiration. 
Thus a most doubtful moment elapsed; but whem the 
King still continued silent, and, with deeply-conttacted 
brow, gazed at the prostrate offender, the lattes was 
joined by her agonized children, and the group wag sur- 
rounded by some of the highest nobility, whose motive for 
interfering could not be misunderstood. 

Philip was roused by their approach, and he motioned 
them into silence by his authoritative gestures. (** Let 
none attempt to interfere, (he said;) I have no need of 
counsels. Donna Elvira, rise! All you have done shall 
be pardoned ; and all I have granted shall be confirmed.” 

A universal shout of joy and gratitude resounded through 
the hall, and the, King retreated hastily to his inner apart- 
ments. Olivares followed him ; but whether he found his 
resolutions too firm to be shaken, or thought it most pru- 
dent to approve of them, they both returned, after a Hitle 
while, in perfect serenity to the ball-room, and the inter- 
rupted rejoicings were carried on with renovated spirit. 

The young Monarch seemed to be quite reconciled to 
existing circumstances; and when he thought proper to 





| withdraw for the night, he only remembered the past, by 
| giving to Don Alvaro the friendly advice to lose no time in 
| Madrid, but to set out forthwith for his government in 


Barcelona, advice which the new dignitary was not slow in 
following. 
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HER FLOWER BED. 
—>— 


** Oh! ever loving, lovely, and beloved ! 
How selfish sorrow ponders on the past, 
And clings to thoughts now better far removed ! 


But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last.” 
Byron. 


And have I called thee holy ground, 
And have I wept o’er thee ; 

And has thy little flow’ry mound 
Been mem’ry’s shrine to me? 


Yes! and thou sacred art, and dear, 
How dear words may not tell ; 

For beauty’s shade is lingering there, 
Couched in the snowdrop’s bell. 


And thou art Flora’s favourite haunt, 
The spot she seeks to grace, 

And where she earliest loves to flaunt, 

’ And show her witching face ; 


And still each firstling of the year, 
» To thee she speeds to bring; 

While zephyr, fondly hov’ring near, 
Fans thee with balmy wing. 

And thine the crocus, glowing bright, 
Of many-coloured hue ; 

The primrose, violet, snowdrop white, 
And fair narcissus, too ; 

And while yet all around is waste, 
And winter scarcely gone, 

Thy little mound, with beauty graced, 
The sun smiles blithely on. 


Oh! watered by affection’s tears, 
A spell is round thee wove ; 
> A spell, the deeper wrought by years, 
The spell of death and love! 
And I have called thee holy ground, 
And I have wept o’er thee ; 
And till the green sod wraps me round, 
Thou mem’ry’s shrine wilt be. 
Liverpool. G. 


KING OBERON’S VOYAGE. 
— 
BY JONATHAN A. BELL. 








(From the Edinburgh Literary Journal.) 


Hai! hail! from mountain vale, 

All ye who come, with murmur and hum, 
Round Oberon the King, to sail 

Upon the salt sea scum. 


Blow the shells! ding dong the foam bells ! 
Crabs, hiss out ! limpets, raise a shout ! 
- Periwinkles, issue from your cells, 
For Oberon holds a merry bout ! 


Here we stand on the flashing sand, 

While prawns and shrimps, those frolicsome imps, 
Hop round us on every hand, 

And after them little Puck limps. 


Now make a rattle, ye marine cattle, 
For the King hath mounted a ling ! 

Riding forth like a warrior to battle, 

With his bridle of a long tangle string. 





On a cod whose shoulders broad 
Cleave the deep with a rushing sweep, 

Sits one with a huge coral rod, 
Up-lashing the waves in a heap. 


A tiny brat belabours a sprat 

With a lobster’s whisker, to make him go brisker ; 
Five others have caught a sea-cat, 

And here about, there about whisk her. 


Land grows dim :—in merry trim 
Joyfully we dance out to sea, 

Whilst round us the fire: flies skim, 
And the little waves ripple with glee. 


Now here, now there, in ocean, in air, 
We flutter about a joyous rout, 

Till morning beginneth to stare, 
And the star-lights are twinkling out. 


** Silence all!” King Ob. doth call; 

** Stay the speed of each finny steed, 
And to the wind closer haul ;—~ 

To the landward sounds take heed. 


Hark! hark! the squirrel’s bark 
Soundeth sweet, and the bleat 
Of a lambkin awake in the dark, 
Who listeth a sly fox’s feet. 


Hark! the owl, that spirit foul, 
Asketh a boon of the fading moon ; 

Whilst in cloister dim he of the cow] 
Is raising his matin tune. 


Hush! the cock—the village clock— 
Croweth shrill, and from the hill 

Sly Echo replies from her rock, 
Commix’d with the hum of the rill. 


The playful breeze, like distant bees, 
Soundeth his horn, as if in scorn 

Of the tears which he shakes from the trees, 
And the leaves from the violets torn. 


Far i’th’ west, by labour oppress’d, 

The moon hath gone, with her stars every one, 
In the measureless ocean to rest, 

Till sinketh the wide blazing sun. 


And lo! on high, the rosy eye 
Of wild’ring day, over the bay 
Beginneth to peep through the sky ; 
Ha! ha! spirits vanish !—away ! away!” 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


[From the Liverpool Courier.} 


























Barometer | Extreme! Thermo-Extreme | State of Remarks 
at uring | meter8 { heatcu- lhe Wind at 
noon. Night. jmoruing ring Day.| at noon. norn 
April ; | 

1 29 30! 38 0; 43 0} 45 O/|W.N.W.|Stormy. 

2 |29 46! 35 0| 39 0] 47 O|N.N.W./Fair. 

3 {29 56) 38 O! 41 O| 49 O|N.N.W.jFair. 

4 {29 44] 36 O| 43 0} 52 O| S.S.E. jCloudy. 

5 {29 20] 43 0| 45 0} 52 o| S.S.E. |Showery. 

6 $29 10} 42 0; 44 0} 54 0} S.W. Cloudy. 

7 '2897| 41 0/43 O}| 50 E.N.E. {Rain. 





Ist, Rain during night; half-past ten, a.m. hail storm. 

3d, Eight, a.m. hail storm; frequent showers of hail an 
rain during day. 

4th, Rain and hail during night. 

5th, Three, p.m. heavy rain. 

6th, Five, p.m. hail and rain. 





Tide Table. 











Days. j torn. Even.' Height. Festivals ,&c. 
jhem.h m.lft. in. 
Tuesday --14 8 3 8 331111 | 
Wednesdayl5| 8 59 9 2213 1 | 
Thursday 16 94410 214 4 | 
Friday ----17/10 2010 3615 6 Good Friday. 


Saturday--18)10 5311 916 6 } 
Sunday----19}11 2611 4117 3 Easter Day. Full Moon, 
Monday --20,11 57 17 8 Easter Monday. 
Tuesday --21' 0 14 0 3117 10 Easter Tuesday. 











ALMA MATER. 
ae 


[Extracted from Chapter XV. of the Magic Globe, or Bottle Imp. | 


¢ Apropos of this said University of Oxferd, (said Fer- 
dinand,) Vicissimus Knox has shown that, in his time, 
the system of moral and intellectual discipline inculcated 
there was defective and slovenly almost beyond belief. 
After reading my Lord Grenville’s letter to Mr. Horner, 
recollecting Knox’s description of the practices of Aima 
Mater, I consulted his works, and transcribed a passage, 
which, by your leave, I will read to you.—* It is reckoned 
good management (says the writer) to get acquainted with 
two or three jolly young masters of arts, and supply them 
well with port previously to the examination. The poor 
young man to be examined in the sciences (continues the 
same author) often knows no more of them than his bed- 
maker, and masters who examine are sometimes equally 
unacquainted with such mysteries ; but schemes, as they 
are called, or little books, containing forty or fifty ques- 
tions on each science, are handed down from age to age, 
from one to another.’—This is a pretty ‘ peep behind the 
curtain,’ (continued Ferdinand.) Pray inform me whether 
the system is reformed since Knox thus ‘ let the cat out of 
the bag ??” 

‘*If there has been any change, (said Asmodeus) I can 
assure you it has not been for the better. The learning of 
a great majority of the students is little better than pedan- 
try; it was ironically observed by Porson, that ‘their 
quantity of knowledge was a knowledge of quantity.” As 
for their metaphysical disputations, they exactly resemble 
the Scotch blacksmith’s definition—* Two folk disputin 
together—he that’s listenin disna ken what he that’s 
speakin means, and he that’s speakin disna ken what he 
means himsel—and that’s metaphysics.’ ”’ 

**To judge from some samples I have myself seen, 
(said Ferdinand) I should imagine that the pedagogues in 
this far-famed seminary excel chiefly in inculcating the 
manners of a dancing master, and the morals of a *****, 
as Dr. Johnson said of Lord Chesterfield. Old Porson, 
whom you have just mentioned, need not have travelled 
to the Continent to get fuddled with pedants and profes- 
sors; he would have found his six-bottle men in Oxford as 
well as in Germany. I have forgotten the whimsical lines 
in which our celebrated Greek scholar commemorated his 
tour to the Continent ; perhaps you will give my memory 
a friendly jog, as I recollect being much amused with the 
naiveté of the learned Doctor.” 

‘*T suppose (said Asmodeus) you allude to the lines 
which that eccentric scholar published as the narrative ot 
his tour to Germany, and its great result. 

‘I went to Frankfort and got drunk 

With that most learn’d Professor, Brunck ; 

I went to Worts and got more drunken, 

With that more learn’d Professor, Brunken.’” te 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
——— 
LAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADE, §« 
Just published, price One Shilling. 


A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty. six closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM’S LE on the EAST. 
ERN WORLD, including remarks 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Chia ,» Effects of a Free 
Trade to India and China, Manners,‘ s, Superstitions, 
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information. 

Delivered in Liverpool on the 5th, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 
Jan. 1829. 

Liverpool: printed by E. Smith and Co, Lord-street, and 
may be had of allthe Booksellers, and of the Agents of the 
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ANDANTE. Fair Sal - ly low’d 


bon - ny sea - man, With tears she 


ass 


sent him out to 


> + . 


roam; Young Tho- mas lov’d 


heart with her at 


home. She view’d the 


" 


~ turn’d her spin - ning 


i>) 
The winds blew loud, and 


4. 
she grew paler “ This knife, the gift of lovely Saliy, 
To see the weathercock turn round ; (I still have kept i¢ for thy sake) 
When, lo! she spied her bonny sailor A thousand times, in am’rous folly, 
Come singing o’er the fallow ground Thy name has cary’d upon the deck, 
With nimble haste he leap’d the stile, Again the happ pledge returns 
And Sally met him with a smile, 


S To tell how truly Thomas burns, 
And huge’d her bonny sailor How true he burns for Sally.” 
3. 5. 
Fast round the waist he took his Sally, “This thimble didst thou 
But first around his mouth wip’d he; 


give to Sally ; 
; When this I see, I think of you; 
Like home-bred swains he could not dally, Then why does Tom stand shill-T, shall-I. 
But kiss’d and press’d her with a glee. While yonder steeple’s in our view >” ” 
“Through wind and waves and dashing rain,” Tom, never to Occasion blind, ai 
Cried he, “ Thy Tom’s return’d again, Now took her in the willing mind bs 
ind brings a heart for Sally 


And went to church with Sally. 
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Correspondence. 





THE HAMILTONIAN SYSTEM. 
—_——- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1R,—The publicity which you have been pleased to 
give to my two preceding letters on the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem, encourages me to intrude again upon your columns, 
in continuation of the same subject. 

I must preface this letter by stating my regret that I 
shall be under the necessity, however reluctantly, to allude 
frequently to Mr. Hamilton himself, as that gentleman’s 
name appears to me inseparably connected with that sys- 
tem, for reasons too obvious to state. 

I have but a few words to say in addition to what I have 
said already on the rejection of grammar. At his late lec- 
ture in this town, Mr. H. has said, that grammar was un- 
known to the ancients. This is a piece of information for 
which the teachers and schoolmasters whom he had invited 
to that lecture ought to feel thankful to him. I, for one, 
must confess that I was under the erroneous impression 
thatthe ancients attached the very highest importance to 
the study of grammar, and that the most celebrated phi- 
losophiérs of antiquity were not ashamed to teach it in 
their schools) Whether Mr. H. ranks Livy, Horace, Vir- 
gil, Juvenal, &c. among the ancients, I know not ; but 
this I doxknow, that any schoolboy (not a Hamiltonian) 
who has read Cicero, can answer Mr. H. satisfactorily 
whether the ancients knew grammar or not. After the 
abuse with which that respectable and useful body, the 

teachers arid schoolmasters, have been so often assailed 
Jrom a certain quarter, and of which even the professors 
of your universities have come in for their full share, it is 
gratifying to perceive the disinterested manner in which 
Mr. H. offers them his advice, and points out to them the 
way to/adopt his system of teaching! 
© Al buen entendedor palabra basta.” 


ToMr. Hamilton’s second assertion, ‘* That any per- 
son, after having gone through a course of lessons, will 
know of a language what is sufficient for the common pur- 
poses of life,” your readers will find an answer in a ques- 
tion which I have put to Mr. H. in my first letter to you. 

I shall not occupy much of your space in argument, by 
a refutation of the third assertion, (see my preceding letter ,) 
that any word in any one language can only be rendered 
by ome word in any other language ;”’ but I cannot help 
saying, en passané, that it is a pity that the inventor of the 
Hamiltonian system did not appear in the world some 
centuries sooner. How many lexicographers might have 
employed their time much better, than in laborious ré- 
searches, in order to give us so many different words in 
one language, for one word in another. Alas! so true it 
is, as Voltaire says, ** Les grands hommes ne paraissent 
gueére quand on a besoin d’eux.” But as I am one of those 
who, in certain matters, do not ‘* believe without seeing,” 
Mr. Hi will pardon me, I hope, for requesting him to 
explain the following anomalies. I find that for the Eng 

lish word the, there are three words in French, Je, la, les ; 
(and six in Italian, i, da, lo, i, le, gli;) for these three 
French words there are three other English words, him, 
her, and them; and for these three English words there 
are five French words, lui, son, sa, ses, and leur ; and for 
son, sa, and leur, there are again three English words, his, 
her, and their, Pray how is this ? 

I'shall give a few more instances, illustrative and corro- 
borative of the assertion that any word in any one language 
can only be rendered by one word in any other language. 
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Spanish.—Para, for, he parries, he or she stops, let her 
bring forth. Venga, let him come, he avenges. 

German.—Der, the, of the, he who, this one. 

Dutch.—Lam, lamb, lame. Maal, repast, grind, tease, 
time, turn, mail, meal, whirlpool, &c. 

I should be glad to know the literal meaning of the fol- 
lowing words in Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, and German, 

pues, pois, pure, doch. 

These, Sir, are but few instances, taken promiscuously, 
from amongst the most common words: I could furnish 
thousands more. I must add the following anecdote, as a 
specimen of Hamiltonian translation, for the amusement of 
your readers:—-A Hamiltonian teacher translating with 
his pupils the gospel from the French to the English, came 
to this passage, ‘* Not all who say, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven, but those who do my Father’s 
will;” now you know, Sir, that for the words ‘* to do” and 
‘*to make”’ there is but one word in French, fuire; he 
rendered the passage,—but those who make my father’s 
will !! 

Now [ leave it to your readers to judge, from the few 
instances just given, how far the said assertion is correct. 

Yet, in the teeth of these facts, Mr. Hamilton, a teacher 
of languages, tells a respectable audience that a dictionary 
is useless, that it perplexes the learner, because it gives a 
number of significations for a word totally unconnected 
with each other, and that, on the contrary, every book 
published on the Hamiltonian system is a dictionary of it- 
self. Now I do not unconditionally disapprove of a literal 
translation ; some of the greatest men have approved of it ; 
your immortal countryman, that great luminary, Locke, 
recommended it ; but it is insufficient and imperfect with- 
out more powerful aid. I, for my part, am rather partial 
to dictionaries, though I have recourse to them, as I would 
to my friends, sparingly ; but as a triend, I choose always 
one which can give me the best advice, and which knows 
most about the matter, or, in other words, I always prefer 
a folio or 4to. edition to a 12mo., because ‘*it gives a 
number of significations for a word, totally unconnected 
with each other.”” But should dictionaries and grammars 
be thrown on the shelf, it is to be hoped that another Pto- 
lemy may soon arise, to commission, not seventy, but 
seven thousand translators; for I fear that, in that case, 
the twenty volumes in various languages, published ** by 
Mr. Hamilton,” would not be quite sufficient ‘for the 
common purposes of life” of such a reading and studious 
people as the English are. 

Unless Mr. H. was not aware of the properties peculiar 
to the languages which he professes to teach, I cannot ac- 
count for the motives which could induce that gentleman 
to make such an assertion as I have just exposed. I must 
leave that task to such of his pupils as, allured by the 
facility with which the knowledge of a language can be 
acquired, have had courage and perseverence to go through 
the five sections. But by this time the Hamiltonian 
teachers must be convinced of their errors; to err is hu- 
man; torepent, wise; to atone, meritorious. Let them then 
carry their system, inscribed on an ass’s skin, in proces- 
sion, and after having confessed to those whom they have 
taught, I mean who have been their pupils, and exclaim- 
ing ** Peccavi, homo sum,” consign it **to the tomb of all 
the Capulets.” 

Should you continue to grant me the same facility. which 
you have granted me hitherto, I shall in my next letter 
proceed to expose the other assertions which constitute the 











GAME AT DRAUGHTS. 
<> 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—The game at draughts is a scientific game, the 
rules for the playing of which are plain and simple. To 
solve the question of your correspondent, let us suppose 
that 4 and B are playing the game, and that 4 has 
placed his men in such a position that B, by giving hima 
man, can take two or three more in return; the question 
| then comes to this:—Can 4, when the man is given to 

him, choose whether he will stand to be huffed or take the 
;man? The answer is, he must not choose; he must not 
| stand to be huffed ; he must take the man. It is a rule 
that no person ought to profit by his own wrong. In this 
case A would profit by having a choice; he would defeat, 
in a great measure, the legitimate objects of his opponent, 
which would, no doubt, be directed not merely to obtain 
an odd man or two, but also to open the ranks of his ad- 
versary, and thereby increase the prospect of a more easy 
and a more speedy victory. 

Yours, &c. A BURGESS. 

N. B. H. R. may deal as long as he pleases in mouse- 
traps which are real; but I would advise him never again, 
as long as he lives, to meddle with those which are meta- 
phorical. 











DRAUGHTS AND LOGIC, 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$ir,—Your Preston correspondent, who pointed out the 
law of Stainges, had, in fact, settled the question about 
the huff, if that law be universally admitted, and if it be 
not liable to a revisal, like other regulations of more im- 
portance; you, nevertheless, thought proper to insert the 
letters which you had received; and Virtuoso acknow- 
ledges that he enjoyed a hearty laugh at my explanation. 
This, methinks, was quite as much as could be expected 
from so dry a subject ; and he (for one) has, therefore, nu 
reason to complain, since a hearty laugh is by no means 
a cheap commodity, as times go; and most of your readers 
would prefer it, not only to the finest game of draughts, 
but even to a specimen of the most condensed reasoning. 

Logic, however, is certainly a noble science; and since 
Virtuoso seems to be so fond of it, I shall be most happy 
to see him come forth with some of his own arguments 
and illustrations. I can assure him that~U did not think 
mine very grand; but still they were not altogether mere 
assertions ; whilst, 01 his side, I have as yet seen nothing 
else, In his first letter he assumes that the game would 
be a mere bagatelle, if not played according to his system ; 
but he does not state why. In his second epistle he begins 
with wondering (questioning) whether I had ever seen a 
draught board ; and then he comes to he conclusion that 
I may be a very good chess-player$ may, Ae duces not 
doubt. This is condensing logic with a vengeance. Why 
not doubt, Mr. Logician? I am sure I have pretty con- 
siderable doubts myself on that point; but I can the more 
strongly contradict the positive declaration which his 
philippic terminates; for, like many chess-players, I had 
begun with draughts, and I only ceased playing at that 
game because I found chess more diversified and amusing 
Virtuoso is quite unjustifiable in pronouncing that | 
know nothing of draughts: perhaps he only meant nf 
much ; but that would not bear on the argument; and, 
since he objects to metaphors, he ought to have refrained 





rotten foundation on which the Hamiltonian fabric is built. 
T am, very’respectfully, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
. D. E. DE LARA. 





N.B.—Permit me to point out two or three typographical 





In €nglish.—For the word box, there are upwards of 
@ dozen different words in French, as boite, caisse, guériic, 
loge, coffre, soufilet, buis, tabatiere, écrou, &e.3 or is there | 
any affinity between a box at the theatre, a snuff-box, a! 
coach-box, a sentry-box, a box on the ear? &c. | 

In Latin. —Os, mouth, bone. H 


errors in my second letter :— 

Line 8 from the top, ‘‘ But as argument, &c. ean only be 
of weight when it has undergone, &c.” should be, “ until it 
has undergone, &c.” 


from hyperboles, which form no part of good plain logic 


—Yours, &c. H. R. 
April 7, 1829. 
nen 
ALGEBRAICAL AND ARITHMETICAL QUESTION* 
——— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1rk,—Your correspondent 7. 4. appears very desire 
that you should insert interesting algebraical and arithm« 





Line 23, in the German quotation, for Sprich read Sprech ; 
for veil read vic!. 


tical questions, from a wish, no doubt, to be furnished wit! 
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ents. I shall, therefore, feel obliged by your laying be- 
fore him, through the medium of the Kaleidoscope, the 
following problem. Yours, &c. R. 
Liverpool, April 6, 1829, 
PROBLEM. 

Out of an eighty-one gallon cask of wine a certain quan- 
tity is drawn, and the cask refilled with water. The same 
quantity of the mixture is now drawn out, and the cask 
again refilled with water $ and so on for seven times, each 
time filling up the cask with water. At last there is found 
in the cask only 4 20-27ths gallons of wine, independent 
of water. 

Required the quantity of wine drawn out each time, and 
the number of times in which all the wine would be ex- 
hausted. 








SOLUTION TO THE QUESTION BY W. C. 
—>>—_- 
TO THE EDITOR. 
$1n,—It is evident, from the conditions of the question, 
that the fourth part must be nine times the third ; the 
second three times the third, plus 3; and the first three 
times the third, less 3. Assuming the third to be 1, we 
have 1-4+9-+43-+4+3 = 16, therefore the first must be 
z= 3, the second + 3, the third = and the fourth = 
which will hold good in all cases of the same conditions. 
To apply it to the ene in question, divide 112 by 16, the 
quotient is 7. We therefore have for the numbers, 
The first, ,......s0eee00(3 X 7) — 3 = 18 
The second,............(3 X 7) ++ 3 = 24 
The third, ......cscccccccsseeveee pen — a | 
The fourth, ....pecreooe 7 KY = 68 


112 Proof. 

In returning my thanks to W. C. for his solution, I beg 
leave to point out a little incorrectness, which, I dare say, 
was an error of the press: —in the subtraction the figure 1 
is substituted for the figure 3. 

But though it does not at all affect W.C., there is in 
the same Kaleidoscope an error, not typographical, for 
which no excuse can be brought forward; and though it 
appears under the name of one of the fair sex, still it must 
not be passed by unnoticed. It certainly does seem to me 
to be requisite that those who publish mathematical ques- 
tions in a mathematical department, and under the sanc- 
tion of a mathematical society, should, at least, be ac- 
quainted with the definitions of geometrical figures. And 
yet this modern Hypatia tells us of a long square. Upon 
seeing the expression, I had recourse to Euclid, thinking 
that, perhaps, my idea of a square was erroneous; but 
there I found that “of four sided figures a square is that 
which has all its sides equal, and all its angles right angles.” 

But, perhaps, I am wrong in supposing it an error.— 
Hypatia has, doubtless, discovered some very curious pro- 
perties in a ‘long square,” worthy of being ranked with 
ihe ** curious properties of figures,’ with which we have 
lately been illuminated. If this be the case, no one will 
be more ready to receive instruction than J. M. 

April 7, 1829. 








ARITHMETICAL QUERY. 
— 

farara.—in the solutien to the arithmetical query of 7. 
A. by W.C. tor the number “ 1134,” ¢which occurs twice to- 
wards the latter end of it) read—1334. 

Solution to W. C.’s question. 

First,—From the question it is evident that the differ- 
ence between the first and second parts is 6, and that the 
sourth part is 9 times the third. Now if we take 6 from 
the sum of the first and second parts, it will leave twice the 
first part,—-call it two shares; and if we take 9 from the 

surth part, it leaves 3 times the first part,—call this three 
hares; also, if we take i from the third part, it leaves 4 of 
Ne first part,—call it 4 of ashare; whence it is quite clear, 





that if from 112 we take 16, that is, the sum of 6, 9, and 
1, it leaves 96, equal to 54 times the first part, that is, the 
sum of all the shares. The first part, then, is 96, divided 
by 53, or 18; the second is 24; the fourth 63; and the 
third 7. Yours, &c. w.cC. 
qa 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—I beg leave to present you with the following so- 
lution to the arithmetical query of W.C. in your last 
Kaleidoscope.—Your constant reader, 





' j i J. W——n. 
By a short inspection of the question it will be seen that 
the parts will be as 1-4-3, 13, ands; then their sum 


16, 12 ‘ ~— 7, the part to be multiplied ; and 


1 
3 

1, N24, 2, 18 = 6s, the part to be divided. Take 

the sum of these two parts from 112, divide the remainder 

by 2, and add and subtract 3, and we get the other two 

parts: thus, Bae + 3< 24 and 18, Therefore the 

parts required are 18, 24, 7, and 63, which answer the 


conditions of the question. 
Rose-plaee, April 8. 








BADINAGE POETIQUE. 
—- 


(From the Panorama.) 


L’on se rappéle que certains membres de l’ancienne école 
littéraire dite yer adressérent au Roi de France 
une pétition ridicule tendant a faire exclure des théatres 
royaux les ouvragesde la nouvelle ecole, dite Romantique, 
voici un quatrain qui parut a l’occasion de cette demande 
illibérale. 

Cette pétition dont on fait tant de bruit, 
F A ¢e peu de mots se réduit : 
‘¢ Sire, daignez, par des lois sages, 
‘¢ Ordonner au public d’applaudir nos ouvrages !”” 











The Beauties of Chess. 


66 Ludimus effigiem belli.” —ViDa. 
— ae - 








SOLUTION TO STUDY ¢CXIV. 
2 WHITE. BLACK. 
1 Castle .........C—=8X 1 King ......A—7 
2 Bishop.........C—5 2 Castle ......B—6 
3 Pawn .........D—6 3 Pawn ......C—6 


4 Pawn .........C—3 4 Pawn ...... B—5 
5 Bishop ......D—4 5 Pawn...... A—4 
6 Knight.........B—4 toC 6X6 King ...... A—6 
7 Castle .........A—8X 7 King ......B—8 
8 Pawn ........C—=4 MATE. 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXvV. 
White to move, and win with a pawn in eight moves, 
without taking the knight, or either of the pawns. 


Slack. 
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Mathematical Department. 


(Continued from our last.) 





MATHEMATICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


96. By Mr. J. Baines.—Of all right cones of the same 
surface, including the base, to determine the dimensions 
of that along the slant side of which a heavy body will 
descend in the shortest time. : 

97. By Mr. Baines.—By what length of string must a 
given semi-cubical parabola be suspended from its vertex, 
that, when made to vibrate flatwise, the centre of oscilla. 
= — of the axis:from the vertex ? 

'y Mr. Baines.—A right cylinder of 22 inches in. 
ternal diameter stands Fite eee parallel to the hori. 
zon, having a 42-pounder cast iron shot resting on the base 
of the cylinder. If water be poured in just sufficient to 
cover the ball, and a circular hole be then opened in the 
base of 2 of an inch in diameter—in what time will the 
water all run out ? 


Solutions (postage paid) directed to the Committee of 
the Mathematical Society, left at No. 4, Whitemill-strect, 
Liverpool, will meet with proper attention. 


Caution to persons walking in Concert-street.—We. bel 
dom notice local nuisances in the Kaleidoscope ; but there 
is one of so dangerous a kind in a very public hore fare 
in this town, that we lose not a moment in cautioning jour 
readers to avoid it. On the parapet adjoining the Music- 
hall, between Bold-street and Concert-street, there is a 
very large and deep hole, which, if the evening be dark, 
the passenger can hardly escape. It is extremely repre. 
hensible on the part of the proprietor of the Mudsic-hall to 
suffer so dangerous a chasm to remain on the parapet of 
his > sen establishment. 

‘ender Meat.—The surest and most convenient way of 
rendering meat or poultry speedily tender, is to wrap it in 
a cloth to preserve it from dirt, and expose it the — 
evening to a gentle and constant heat, such as the hearth 
of a fire-place.—Arerican Paper. ‘ 

Mr. Buckingham’s Lectures.—Our agents in the'¢oun- 
try, who have any copies of this pamphlet remaining on 
hand, would much oblige us if they would return them to 
our office, if possible by private hand.—See adv. * 





—=< 





Go Correspondents. 





FRENCH ARTICLES.—As there is an interesting publication in 
the French language now issued weekly in this town, we 
shall not preceed with our French version of L’Econdrite de 
la vie humaine, as the editor the Panorama furnishés an 





ample supply of French articles, x 

Tue Late Txomas Harrison, Esg.—We have in preparation 
for the next Kaleidoscepe, a ir of the late Mr. Harrison, 
the eminent architect. 


ScrENnTIFIC QuERIES.—We have in reserve for next week the 
replies of E., L., and others, to the arithmetical questions 
lately proposed in the Kaleidoscope. 

RELIEVING STREET Beecans.We had mislaid the commst- 
nication of C. J. or C. F. which we have just found/ and 
shall peruse forthwith. , 

Tue HAMILTONIAN SysTEM.—We take the opportunity once 
more to assure Mr. Hamilton that our columns are open to 
him as well as to his weill-bred antagonist. Weare 
to find Mr. D. E. de Lara combatting a most strange pdaition 
of Mr.;Hamilton, with which we recollect being not a Httie 
surprised, and somewhat amused, when we heard thelatter 
deliver his first introductory Jecture here. We allgde to 


the assertion of Mr. Hamilton, that no word in lan- 
guage can be rendered by more than one word in an her 
language. Our correspond dd the word box, Which 





may be rendered im French by a dozen different words. We 

wish to see Mr. Hamilton’s rejoinder. i 
Maurice Greene's Music.—The song we have copied from 

the Harmontcon was selected more as a specimen of the mUsic 

and poetry in vogue about one hundred and thirty years ago, 

than on any other account. The former part of th® air 

bears no little resemblance to that of “Black-eyed Susan.” 
We shall comply with E.’s request. 
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